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COMMUNULGCABLWONS. 


=—— 


FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


ICE HOUSES. 

Mea Fessenpen—I have experienced much 
difficulty in keeping ice through the summer ;— 
having tried for several years, but cannot keep it 
jonger, than from the middle of July to the Ist 
of August. My ice house is built on a gravelly 
knoll and the soil in the vicinity is of a gravelly 
loam—the worst kind [ apprehend, in which to 
jocate an ice house. It is lined on the out side 
with clay aud is covered with ashingled roof. 


cold. Even air, which is capable of motion, and 


phere must be excluded from ice; for though air 
is not a conductor it is a carrier of heat. It will 
pick up particles of heat, say from the earth, or 
from water, or from anything else which is above 
its own temperature, and carry and deliver them tu 
ice, or anything which is below its own tempera- 
ture. 

Mr Thomas Moore, of Montgomery County, 
Maryland, has written a treatise on this subject 
which gives the following directions far construct- 
ing an ice house. 

The most favorable situation is a north hill side, 





The ice put into it has generally beep of a good 
thickness and put in at a proper time. Why I) 
have had no better success in preserving ice, 1 | 
cannot tell, except it be the general character of 
the soil around it, which, as l observed, is gravelly. 

As this is the season to build or repair ice | 
houses for the approaching winter, I wish to in-| 
quire, through the medium of your paper, of! 
those that are conversant with the subject and have | 
had good success in keeping ice—What are the! 
most approved methods of constructing ice houses, | 


in general? Whiat is the best kind of soil in which | hottom of the pit, and set therein four perpendic- 


to build them? Is a wall of stone or brick ora 


. i ; ! . . . 
wooden frame best for the body of the building? | side ; Jet the inside of these posts form a square 


What size for a family of 8 or 10 persons? Is 
it best to have them entirely covered with earth, 
or with ashingled roof? Should it be nearly 
air tight, during the warm weather, or should there 
be a free circulation of air over the ice? What 
would be the effect of lining ice houses on the 
inside with powdered charcoal or coal dust ? 

An answer to any or all of these queries and 
any general remarks upon the subject of construct- 
ing ice houses and preserving ice, from any of 
your numerous correspondents would much bene- 
fit a constant’ reader of your useful periodical, 
from Franklin County, Mass. C, 


By the Editor—We should be happy to receive 
and publish information on the subject of the 
above communication from any persons who have | 
2 practical or theoretic knowledge of this impor- 
tant branch of economy. In the meantime we 
will offer some remarks, which may be worthy of, 
some attention, though nog the result of personal | 
experience, 

The whole art of preserving ice consists in_ 
guarding the ice house against the admission of 
heat. Heat is excluded from ice in a well con- 
structed ice house, in the same manner, or by 
attention to the same principles by which animate | 
bodies, vegetables, &c, are guarded against frost. 
The thing to be preserved, must in either case be, 
surrounded by substances through which heat) 
cannot pass. Those substances through which 
heat cannot pass, or through which it passes slow- 
ly are called non-conductors. Such are wool, fur, 
wood, &c, Substances, which transmit heat free- 
ly, such as the metals are called conductors of heat. 
The last mentioned, though heavy and apparently 
solid, permit heat to pass through them, like water 
through a riddle. If we wish to keep ice we 
should proceed to fence against external heat, 
in the same way that we would guard against 








water may be kept on the inside ; this done to the 


near the top. On such a site open a pit twelve 
feet square at top, ten at bottom, and eight or nine 
feet deep. Logs may be laid round the top at the 
beginning, and the earth dug out raised behind 


them, so as to make a part of the pit, A drain | 


should be made at one corner; the spout to carry 
off the water should descend from the pit, except 
a short space at the outward extremity, which 
ought to rise with a curve,so that the depressed 
part will always stand full of water, and prevent 
communication with externalair. Dig holes in the 


ular corner posts, and an intermediate one on each 


of eight feet in the middle of the pit. Then in 
order to avoid dampness from below, cover the 
bottom three or four inches with dry sand, if it 
eam conveniently be got. The next thing to be 
done I consider as the most material, and also ex- 
pensive part of the business ; which is fixing a 
proper floor for the ice to reston. In order to do 
tliis, let three or four sleepers, supported at their 
ends be placed across the square ineluded by the 
posts, their upper edges about a foot from the bot- 
tom, but so that the plank laid thereon may have 
a descent of a few inches towards one of the sides 
next the drain. The plank should be two inches 
thick, and about half seasoned, jointed, grooved 
and tongued or lathed, and grooves cut near the 
joints in the upper side so as to prevent any weter 
from goingthrough. The floor must extend a 
little without the inner sides of the posts, so that 
the water, dripping from the sides, may fall on the 
floor. Then fixaplank or spout at the lower end of 
the floor, in such a manner as to convey the water 
into the drain. The floor being completed, begin 
at the bottom, and plank up on the insides of the 
posts with, 3-4 or 5-8 planks lapping the lower 
edge of each a little on the one below, so that the 


top of the post, (which should be even with the 
top of the pit) and the inside will be completed, 
except that it will be proper to cover the floor with 
loose plank previous to putting in the ice, The 
roof may be composed of any materials, and in 
any form that will defend the contents of the pit 
from wet, from the direct rays of the sun, and also 
admit a free circulation of air. Ido not think 
any could answer the purpose better than one 
made of thatch, supported by posts a few feet 
from the ground, 

The mode of filling the house remains now to 
be considered ; and on this much depends, 


the ice chamber and the bank with clean dry straw 


can have communiéation with the earth or atmos- closely pressed ; this being done early wii! pre- 


vent the earth from freezing, which would be inju- 
rious to the sides of the pit. The ice should be 
collected in the coldest weather ; let it be exposed 
at least one night to the atmosphere after it is re. 
moved from the water, which will reduce its tem- 
perature many degrees, if the weather is severe. 
When put into the house, it should be beat small, 
and I think it would be useful frequently to sprin- 
,kle it with a watering pot whilst putting in, the 
mass would by that means be rendered more com- 
pact. When the chamber is filled, cover the 
'whole with a good thickness of straw ; but [ sup- 
pose it would be best to cover the ice first with 
planks, supported by the sides of the chamber, only 
leaving a door to descend through. 

| Such a house as has been described, will con- 
tain about ten tons, and | am persuaded will be 
found sufficient to afford an ample supply for al- 
most any private family, 

This is nearly the kind IT had in view when I 
estimated the expense would not exceed twenty 
dollars, and if we calculated on a great part of the 
work being done by the family, which in the 
country in general it very well may, the actual 
outlay in many places need not be five dollars. 
Those who are less sparing of expense, if they 
choose, may wall, or what is better plank up the 
sides of the pit, and finish the roof in a style of 
elegance. 

In level situations, where a drain cannot be con- 
veniently dug out from the bottom of the pit, | 
should suppose it would answer very well to in- 
close the ice by a mound raised entirely above 
the surface of the earth, through which the water 
may be discharged ; in other respects to be simi- 
lar to the foregoing description. This perhaps 
would not be quite so cool a repository as if under 
the surface of the earth; unless the mound was 
very thick ; but I am persuaded that the loss of a 
very few degrees of temperature bears very little 
proportion to the advantage resulting from dry- 
ness. 

If it were certain that the floor would be per- 
fectly tight, the passage of heat to the ice would 
be rendered still more difficult by confining a 
quantity of dry ashes, saw dust, straw, or some 
other nonconductor between the floor and the bot- 
tom of the pit. 

Willich’s Domestic Eneyclopedia says ‘A 
chimney to convey away the heated moist air is 
an essential requisite to all ice houses not much 
used, and which are placed in unfavorable situa- 
tions, It is the want of this chimney, which occa- 
sions the disappointinent of many persons, anxious 
to preserve ice in summer. 

Loudon says (Encyclopedia of Gardening, page 
390,) Ice is kept on the continent in cellars, at a 
greater or less depth from the surface according to 
the climate. These cellars are without windows, 
surrounded by very thick walls, and entered by 
double and treble doors, sometimes placed in an- 
gular or circuitous passages, and always with inter- 
vals of several feet between them. Sometimes 
precautions are taken to carry off any water which 
may arise froma partial thaw by forming gutters 





Early in the winter fill the interstices between 


across the floor and covering it with a grating of 


NO. 15. 
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strong lattice work, leading toa cess-pool in the | 
passage, Whence the water can be taken out by 

utensils without opening the inner door; but very 
frequently full confidence is had in the coolness of 
the situation, especially if the surrounding soil be’ 
dry. Where the surrounding soil is moist, a 

frame work or cage of carpentry, grated at bot-, 
tom, is constructed in the cellar, so as to be from | 
one totwa feet apart from the floor, sides and roof, 
and in this the ice is as perfectly preserved as in 

a dry soil. Ice is kept in the cellars of confec-. 
uoners, and also by some of the market gardeners, | 
in houses with a very thick covering of straw or 
reeds. 


! 
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BRISTOL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


The Committee appointed to examine and con-. 


sider the claims for premiums for the BEST 
CULTIVATED FARMS, offer the following 
Report :— 

There was but one claimant, Henry Garp- 
yer, Esq. of Swansey. 
examined jis farm situated on Gardner’s Neck, 
so called, lying between Cule’s and Lee’s rivers 
about two miles west in an air line from Fall 
River, having a full view of that village and the 
parts adjacent, The farm consists of 40 acres, 
of which 10 are mowing, 12 pasturage, 21 or- 
charding, and the remaining 154 tillage, includ- 
ing the buildings and appropriate yards. 


three or four acres each, by strong stone walls, 
five feet in height on every side, except those 
lots which bound on tie rivers. The publie road 
running a southerly course on the height of land, 
divides the farm nearly in the centre, and a pri- 


On the 12th of July we. 


The | 


in . = . ~! 
farm is divided into small lots, nearly square, of | 


= ee 


The amount of yearly produce, exclusive of sup. 
porting the family, is about 675 dollars, leaving 
a yearly profit of 475 dollars beyond the expenses, 

Your Committee were highly gratified with the 
neatness, good cultivation and management of 
this farm; and although Mr Gardner had no 
/competitor, yet the Committee recommend a 
premium of ten dollars and volume of the New 
England Farmer. 
| Ro.anp Green, ) 
Aurrep Bayuires, >» Committee, 

Jacos Deane, f 





From the Yeoman’s Gazette. 


MIDDLESEX AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 

The Committee on Farms, Fruits and Forest 

Trees, respectfully make the following 
REPORT : 

In the month of September last, they proceeded 
to examine the several Farms, Orchards, &c, 
duly entered for Premiums, which were as 
hereafter mentioned. 


FOREST TREES. 





j vate road, part of which is walled on both sides, 


divides it into north and south compartments, by i : r 
| having the lots on each side, which circumstance Trees, was made by Mr Joun B. CLARKE, of Con- 
‘cord, for his plantations of White Oaks, —His 


| gives an easy access to any part of it. The soil | 
lis alluvial with a good proportion of sand and | Oaks cover somewhat more thanan acre of ground; 





The only application for a premium for Forest 





To keep ice in stacks or heaps in the open air 


an elevated circular platform (a) is raised of earth ;| 
on this the ice is piled up in a conie form during a 
severe frost, and the addition of water enables the 
builder to form the cone very steep. On this cone 
wheat straw is laid a foot in thickness, (b) over 
this a stratum of fagot wood or spray (c) and 
finally another thick stratum of thatch or long lit- 
ter of any sort (dl). In this way ice will keep a 
year, care being taken to expose it to the air as 
short time as possible in obtaining supplies. 

The form of ice houses, commonly adopted at 
country seats, both in britain and France is gener- 
ally that of an inverted cone, or rather hén’s egg 





with the broad end upperinost, 

The proper situation for an ice house is that of | 
a dry spot of ground, as wherever there is moist- | 
ure the ice will be liable to dissolve ; of course in | 
all strong soils, which retain the wet, too much 
care cannot be taken to make drains all round the! 
house to carry off moisture. The situation should | 
likewise be elevated, that there may be descent. 
enough to convey off any wet that may arise near 
it, or from the ice melting. 


| 





Mammoth productions. —A gentleman, presented 
us, on Monday last, with a pair of Mammoth Ra- 
dishes, which grew upon the premises of Mr Joun | 
Cucke tt, of Oxford township, in this county. One _ 
of which weighs five pounds and a quarter, and the 
other four pounds and a quarter. A small family | 
might subsist on them for a month or two, For 
ourselves we can say, that Chester county cannot. 
beat Mr Cuckell’s radishes.—Germantown Tel- | 
egraph. 





'were sown broadcast, and harrowed in, part in 
/1827, and part in 1829, but have not received that 


attention, necessary to give them a vigorous 
growth, being almost entirely covered with grass 


loam, About 300 loads of manure made of sea- 
weed, besides fish and other matters from the sta- 
bles are used on the farm annually, 

The annual produce of the farm is about 15) 
tons of English hay, 100 bushels of Indian corn, | 2d herbage. : ‘ 

100 bushels of rye, 700 bushels of onions, $00! _ The Commnittee commend the object of Mr 
bushels of potatoes, 500 bushels of turnips, and CLARKE in this experiment, but do not think him 
cider, apples, pears, peaches and culinary vege-| &Mtitled to a premium. 

tables in abundance for family use. The steck ORCHARDS. 

consists of 4 oxen, 2 cows, 4 young creatures, 1 1. The Orchard of Mr Neururan Hunt, Jr. of 
horse, 20 sheep and 6 hogs. Four oxen are|Concord. ‘This Orchard contains about 120 
fatted yearly on grass, turnips and potatoes, pro- trees; raised by himself, planted in 1819, grafted 
ducing about 4000 pounds of beef. The 6 hogs at the ground in 182], and set out in 1826, 1828, 
are fatted on meal, one third of rye and two thirds | 1830 and 1831. The Trees are set in rows one 
of Indian corn. This mode of fattening swine, | and a half rods apart. There has been nothing 
Mr Gardner thinks is the best, the rye having a peculiar in the mode of cultivation. A little more 
tendency to keep the bowels in a good state,— | attention to the trimming and shaping the trees 
The six swine usually produce 1800 pounds of your Committee think would add to their appear. 
pork. ;ance and value. 

Mr Gardner has no particular mode of raising} 2. The Orchard of Mr James Evusris, of South 
corn, but manures his ground designed for that Reading, contains barely Trees enough, in different 
article very highly. As to rye he observes some | parcels, to entitle him to a premium, Some of 
rotation of crops. He plants his potatoes early therm look well but others evidently want atten- 
in the Spring, gathers them in the last of August, tion. 
or first of September ; then immediately ploughs) 3. The Orchard of Mr Martin How, of Marl- 
and sows the ground with rye. In July follow-| boro’, covers about two acres of ground and con- 
ing the rye is reaped and the stubble turned in| tains about 90 Trees; they were set in 1827, in 
with the plough and tarnip seed was sown on the) rows, 30 feet apart; all engrafted in the nursery. 
top. In this manner, remembering always to| The trees have not obtained a very large growth, 
keep the land highly manured, he raises about; but the Committee think, by a continuance of cul- 
thirty bushels of rye to the acre, and from 200 tivation and a little more attention to pruning and 


to 300 bushels of turnips from the same acre and 
in the same year. 

The orehard consists of good fruit trees, which 
are large, thrifty, well pruned, and so near to- 


shaping the tops, Mr Ilow will make a very fine 
Orchard of it, in a few years, 

4. The Orchard of Mr Rosertr Cuarrin, of 
Acton. This Orchard covers two pieces of ground, 


Productive Squash Vine-—We are informed that| gether as to shade the ground in such a manner) one contains about two acres, on which are 114 


Solon Whiting, Esq. of Lancaster, Mass, raised | as that few weeds would grow, 


this season 228 Ibs. of crooked necked Squashes 
from a single seed. 





Large Potato.—A tong red petato, raised the 
present season, by A, Otis, Jr. of Barnstable, 
weighed, after the dirt was washed off, three and 
three quarters pounds, exclusive of three lateral 


the cultivation of this farm, that very few weeds 
were observed by the Committee. The barn is 
24 by 56 feet and sufficiently high to hold thirty 


In fact such is; Trees, and the other three fourths of an acre, on 


|which are 84 Trees; the first were set in 1826, 
and the lastin 1828. The trees are in rows, oné 
and abalf rods apart, Mr Chaffin’s trees are 





prongs, broken off in digging. 





tons of hay. The barn yard is in front of the | thrifty, but the formation of their tops is very indif- 
barn, a southern exposure, Adjoining the barn) ferent; whether owing to the species of fruit, o 
yard are the yard and sty for the swine. ‘want of attention, the Committee are not able 


The expenses of labor, &c, in cultivating his certainly to determine ;—they are inclined, how- 
farm are about two hundred dollars annually.— ever, to think both these causes combined effec! 
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this result. ‘Che Committee were sorry to find 
this defect, for it was apparent Mr Chaffin had 
spent considerable time in endeavoring to improve 
his Orchard. 

5. The Orchard of Mr Francis Ricuarpson, 
of Billerica, contains 131 Trees, covering about 
two anda half acres of strong soil, The trees 
were engrafted in the nursery, and were set out 
in 1825, in rows, two rods apart, at which time 
they were very small, The ground has been cul- 
tivated four years, at two different times, since 
they were set. They are remarkably thrifty and 
large, measuring onan average perhaps four inches 
in diameter. They have been very much improv- 
ed by pruning the present year, and the tops now 
present a good form. 

6. The Orchard of Mr Moses Sweetser, of 
South Reading, contains 95 fine Trees, set two 
rods apart and cover about two acres. They were 
engrafted in the nursery, and were set out in 1827, 
All the trees but nine are the Baldwin Apple. They 
have been skilfully trimmed, and of course the tops 
have a good formation.—They average about 
three inches in diameter and are remarkably thrifty. 
This Orchard presents a good model for the farmer 
to imitate, and we presume Mr Sweetser will 
charge nothing for the patent. 

The Committee have the pleasure to be able to 
state that they have carefully examined each Or- 
chard, they have before described, for the borer, 
but have found none, except in the Orchards of 
Messrs Sweetser and Eustis in South Reading, 
and there but few. 

The Committee remark, generally, that the 
vast importance of constant cultivation, and of 
forming the tops by pruning, do not seem to be 
sufficiently appreciated, These points require the 
attention of every farmer, whois growing apple 
trees. —Trees should always be -set at least two 
rods apart, in our opinion, 

Upon a deliberate consideration of the claims of 
the several applicants, the Committee have unan- 
imously agreed to award the Ist premium of $15 
to Mosrs Sweetser, of South Reading; the 2nd 
premium of $12to Francis Ricnarpson, of Bil- 
lerica; and not to award the 3d premium, 

B. F. VARNUM, Chairman. 


MERRIMACK AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
At the Annual Meeting of the Merrimack Ag- 
ricultural Society, at Pembroke, on the 12th inst, 
the following gentlemen were chosen officers for 
the ensuing year, viz. 
RICHARD BRADLEY, of Concord, President. 
Tromas D. Merritt, of Epsom, V. President. 
Ricuarp Gueenoven, of Canterbury, Treasurer. 
James Witson, Pembroke, Secretary. 


Boarp or Direcrors—Joseph Low, Concord ; 
Hall Burgin, Allensiown ; Jona. Ayers, Canter- 
bury ; James Blake, Chichester ; Page Eaton, Hen- 
niker ; Reuben Johnson, Boscawen. 


From the record of proceedings we copy the 
following : 


On motiun of Paitie Carricatn, Esq. 


‘ Voted, That the Society are deeply impressed with 
the sudden and melancholy death of our late worthy 
member, RoperT AMBROSE. 

‘ His spotless integrity, the amiableness of his disposi- 
tion, and the active, liberal and useful virtues he dis- 
played in the various relations of public and private life, 
made his person and character so much known, beloved 
and respected, that his sudden demise was not only sorely 
felt in the distressed circle of his immediate kindred and 





| friends, but extensively and deeply lamented and regret- 
| ted. 


‘ Voted, That the foregoing resolution of this Society 
be communicated to his widow and parents, in testimony 
of our sincere sympathy with them, under this afflicting 
bereavement.’ 


On motion of Puiiire Carricarn, Esq. 


* Voted, That the Society are deeply impressed with 
the sudden death of cur late worthy member, Dr Esen- 
EZER Leanep. 

* Having once ably and acceptably sustained the office 
of President of this Society, and since its organization 
having been always a zealous, persevering, and scientific | 
promoter of its best interests, his loss will long be deplored 
by the Society ; and from his skill as a Physician, urban- 
ity of manners, and virtues as a citizen, by the communi- | 
| ty at large. 

* Voted, That this resolution of the Society be commu- 
nicated to his widow and children, in testimony of our | 
condolence with them, under this afflicting dispensation.’ | 


The next annual Meeting and Cattle Show will | 
be held at Dunbarton. 


PREMIUMS 
Awarded by the Merrimack County Agricultural Society, 
1831. 

Olney Thompson, best farm, $10 and one vol. of New 
England Farmer. 

John Berry, next do. 8 and one vol. of New England 
Farmer. 

Peter Bartlett, next do. 6 and one vol. of New England 
Farmer. 

Nathan Ballard, jr. next do. 4 and one vol. of New Eng- 
Jand Farmer. 

Charles Hutchins, 2d best Garden, one vol. of New 
England Farmer. 

Joshua Lane, best corn, $1 and one vol. New England 
Farmer. 

Thomas Ames, best rye, one vol. New England Farmer. 

do. do. best wheat, $1 and one vol. of New Eng- 

land Farmer. 

John West, Improvement on grass land, $1 and one vol. 
of New England Farmer. 


Charles Butters, best working oxen, $5 00 
David Ambrose, next do. 4 00 
James Mann, next do. 3 00 


John Peverly, next do, 2 00 
James Mann, next do. 
James Mann, best pr. 3 year old steers, 
John Peverly, next do. 
Benj. Simpson, best 2 year old, 
James Mann, next do. 
James Mann, 4 best yearlings, 
James Mann, best bull, 
James Peverly, next do. 
Danie! K. Foster, best bull calf, 
John Peverly, next do. 
Olney Thompson, best milch cow, 
Charles Hutchins, next do. 
Olney Thompson, next do. 
James Mann, best two year old heifer, 
James Peverly, next do. 
Warren Story, best breeding mare and colt, 
Moses Chandler, next do. 
Joseph Barnard, best Saxony Buck, 
Stephen Sibley, next do. 
Stephen Sibley, 10 best Saxony Ewes, 
Joseph Barnard, 10 next do. 
Benj. Simpson, best boar, 
Aaron Whittemore, best sow, 
do. do. 2 best pigs, 
John Jarvis, best fulled cloth, 
Richard Bradley, best carpeting, 
Hiram Brown, next do. 
Caleb Reynolds, best hearth rug, 
Miss Ann Emery, best blankets, 
John Head, best linen, 
Benj. Whipple, next best, 
Stephen Chase, best sewing silk, 
Mrs Nancy Dudley, straw bonnet, 
Mrs B. Emerson, best cotton and wool coverlet, 
Miss Asenath Mason, wool coverlet, 
Miss Mary Kimball, counterpane, 
Ruel Walker, calf skins, 
Ezra Allen, Breaking up Plough, 
Aaron Whittemore, Butter, 
James Haseltine, Ploughing, 
Benj. Simpson, do. 
John G. Simpson, Ploughman, 


. 
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John C. Kimball, Teamster, 
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recommended and ordered to be paid if the 
Junds of the Society will permit. 
William Gault, garden, 1 
Richard Porter, on corn, 


Premiums 


00 


Rich ; 1 00 
| Benj. Gale, improvement on land, 2 00 
Miss Priscilla Morril, hearth rug, 50 
Miss Eleanor Eastinan, veil, vit) 
Miss Mary C. Stinson, do. 50 
Mrs Sam’l Moore, lace cap, 50 
Timo. Chandler, raw silk, 1 00 
Stephen Chase, do. 50 
Miss Al.wira Kemp, quilt, 1 00 
James Wilson, cider, 1 00 


WHITE BEANS. 

As this is a valuable production of the soil, and 
the time of harvest is approaching, a few sugges- 
tions as to the mode of harvesting, &c, may be of 
some consequence to the farmer. 

As the small white Bean is the most saleable, and 
commands the best price in the market, care should 
be taken in harvesting that other kinds be not mix- 
ed therewith. Care should also be taken to keep 
the ripe separate from the unripe, as two bushels 
which are ripe and clean are worth more than the 
same quantity together with the addition ofa bushel 
of unripe mixed with them, 

It might be well (in harvesting) to divide the 
bushes or vines into three separate parcels. First 
—select such as are fully ripe. Secondly— 
those which are nearly ripe ; and the third, em- 
bracing the remainder, together with the poorer 
part of the two first qualities, which might be sep- 
arated in winnowing, and would be of some value 
to the sheep. By observing this or some better 
course, the farmer would find himself amply reward- 
ed for the extra expense and trouble-—Augusta 
Cour. 





Hogs.—We saw at Mr Edward Walker’s estab- 
lishment in this town, on Thursday a lot of nearly 
eighty of the largost and fattest hogs we have ever 
seen, weighing between three and four hundred 
Ibs, each, It was with great difficulty some of 
them could move about, The same gentleman, 
we are told, killed a superior lot of hogs, about a 
hundred, last spring. He has also, now, a fine lot 
of about ninety store pigs. — Bunker Hill Aurora. 





Hartford Agricultural Society.—A meeting of 
this efficient Society is advertised to be held this 
day for the choice of officers, and to consider a 
proposition for extending the benefits of the soci- 
ety, soas to embrace the best productions of Hor- 
ticulwre, including Orchards of White Mulberry 
and Fruit trees, Cotton and Woollen Manufuc- 
tures and all branches of the Mechanic arts, 


Turnips and Cabbages.—One of our subscribers 
Isaac Whitney, Esq, of Sherburne, has presented 
us with some cabbage heads of his own growing 
which measure 2 feet 10 inches in circumference 
and weigh 14 pounds each, exclusively of the 
loose, external leaves—and several large turnips, 
one of which, measures 2 feet 74 inches in circum- 
ference.—Boston Traveller. 





Wool.—The Imports of Wool into this city for 
the two first quarters of 1831, are 1,116,751 Ibs, 
The Imports for the third quarter are estimated at 
800,000. Total Import for nine months, 1,916. 
751 lbs. 





The Journal des Connaissance Usuelles states 
that several persons in France have been nearly 
poisoned by the use of mouldy bread, and it adds 
also, that in some instances death has been pro- 
duced by rancid bacon, 
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From the Delaware Journal. shell lime probably can ; 


are many who are ignorant of the care which is 
/necessary for the cultivation of this plant, wheth- 
,er in the open air, or in the parlor, it will no 
| doubt be acceptable to them to receive some in- 
OF structions respecting the treatment necessary to 

be pursued, in order to bring this beautiful flower 
/to perfection, 

Of Hyacinths in the open air.—In_ this case the 
flower requires a dry soil, more or less sandy, in 
a bed which, during the winter is elevated a foot 
ora foot and a half. The bulbs should be placed 
in the ground during the month of September or 
October, at the depth of about five inches, and to 
preserve them from the cold, should be covered 
with the leaves of trees three inches in thickness ; 
this covering should be removed in March, and 
replaced with a covering of old tan of the thick- 
ness of an inch, to preserve the bulb from frost.— 
After flowering, and when the leaves begin to 
grow yellow, the bulbs should be raised and pre- 
served in a dry airy place until the following 
September or October, when they should be again 


day last, to Woodside farm, the residence of 8S. 
Canby, Jr. situated in this neighborhood, between 
three and four iniles from this borough, We 
spent about two hours in walking over the farm 
and looking at the arrangements, The farm is 
between 180 and 190 acres, and under its present 
course of improvement, promises, ina short time, 
to be one of the most productive, as it is one of the 
most beautiful, in our State. ‘The extensive farm 
yard struck us as a model of utility and conven- 
jence—the capacity and general arrangement of the 
out buildings, including the barn and sheds—the 
mode of dividing the horses and eattle into differ- 
ent yards, each of which is supplied with water 
by horse power, which is also applied to getting 
out the grain, wheat, corn, &e—altogether con- 
stitutes the most complete farm-yard that we are 
acquainted with, and well deserving the inspection 
of farmers in this age of agricultural improvement. 
Mr Cenby has directed his attention particularly | 
to the rearing of a dairy stock, for which the 
character of his farm, which is finely watered, 


— of this. The expense, we are assured, is trifling os 
’ " > ” > . 4 ITP y . " ’ 6] ns | "a ‘IATY Q 
LIME AND GREEN CROPS AS MANUR “compared with the price of stable manure, even | HYACINTHS. ’ 
We were much gratified with a visit, on Tues-- where it can be had, and that the expense will be | As among the amateurs of the Hyacinth, there 
| 


paid by one or two crops. 


From the American Journal of Geology. 


ACCLIMATING PRINCIPLE 
; PLANTS. 

The valley of the Euphrates was doubtless the | 
native region of all those fine and delicious fruits | 
which enrich our orchards, and enter so largely 
into the luxury of living. We thence derived all 
the succulent and nutritious vegetables that go 
so far to support life; and even the farinaceous 
grains appertain to the same region. The cereal 
productions began in that same yalley to be the 
staff of life. 

Our corn, our fruit, our vegetables, our roots, | 
and oil, have all travelled with man from Mesopo- 
jtamia up to latitude 60°, and even farther, in fa- 
vorable situations, The cares of man have made | 
up for the want of climate, and his cultivation | 


jatoned for this alienation from their native spot. | 


THE 
4 





and has abundant meadow laad, furnishes peculiar 
facilities. His stock is already considerable, 


The Scandinavians of Europe, the Canadians of | planted. 


and; North America, and the Samoides of Asia, are | 


On the cullivation of the Hyacinth in Parlors.— 


among them we saw some remarkably fine animals | now enjoying plants which care and cultivation | For this purpose China vases are to be preferred. 


of the 
Albeit, 


on |} ® te > } > = | rp 
Teeswater or short horn Durham breed,| have naturalized in their bleak climes. Melons | The common earthen flower pot may also be used; 
being unskilled in flocks and herds, we) and peaches, with many of the more tender plants but in this case the old are to be preferred to the 


. : P | Tui . . ier , Ae } . : 
could not fail to notice and admire the features | and fruits, once almost tropical, have reached the | new, as the small fragmevts which so easily de- 
which distinguished this foreign species of the , 45th degree of latitude in perfection, and are found ‘tach themselves from the latter, are apt to injure 


milky tribe from the native stock—the small head 
and neck, 
cent udders, from whose beautiful source so many 
of our comforts and luxuries flow. In the course 


| even in 50°. 


Rice has travelled from the tropics | the roots, 
short horns, fine outlines, and magnifi- to 36°, and that of N, Carolina now promises to be and the bulb buried in such a manner, that mere- 


The earth should he light and sandy, 


better than that of more southern countries. The | ]y the point shall appear above the surface. The 


| srape has reached 50°, and produces good wine) pot should then be planted in the open air, in 


* Ts ’ , . v - . . 
of our walk, Mr Canby pointed out three fields, | and fruit in Hungary andGermany. The orange, | some sunny spot, to the depth of three inches ; 
one of which was then covered with a luxuriant) lemon, and sugar-cane, strictly tropical, grow well | then they should be covered to the depth of three 
crop of clover hay, that had just been cut. He | in Florida, and up to 314°, in Louisiana, and the | inches with leaves, that they may be easily re- 


stated that these fields, had, in the course of two 
years, been brought to the present ‘ourishing 


condition, by the aid of lime and green manure 


‘fruit of the former much larger and better than 


‘thet under the equator, 
| Annual plants grown for roots, and vyegeta- 


moved in case of severe cold. In November they 
should be removed to the house, and placed in a 
/sunny spot; they should be a litthe watered, but 


alone. As it occurred to us that a knowledge of bles, and grain, go still farther north in propor-| so little, that the surface of the earth should be 
the method by which this effect is produced, would , tion, than the trees and shrubs, because their whole | rather dry than moist; the water to be contained 


be useful to our farmers in those parts of the} 


country where stable manure is not to be obtained, 
we here record the process adopted by him. In 
the autumn of 1818 he selected these three fields, 
which were worn out and exhausted by previous 
cropping. After ploughing, thirty bushels of lime 
were used to the acre, and the fields were sown 
with rye. Late in the succeeding May, the rve 
was ploughed in, thirty bushels of lime to the 


acre again spread on the land, and two bushels of | annual! plants very far tothe north, in full perfec. | 


corn sown broad cast. In the early part of Sep- 
tember the corn was rolled down with a heavy 
roller and ploughed under, harrowed immediately 
after ploughing, sown with wheat early in October, 
and harrowed in. The crop of wheat, after this 
preparation, was nearly equal to that produced in 
the fields prepared with stable manure, 
these fields brought by this process from the low- 
est ebb of sterility, in the brief period of little 
more than two years, was, within our own view, 
as we have observed, covered with a heavy crop 
ef grass just cut, and the other two furnished 


abundant pasture for all the stock of the farm! 


We should invite our agricultural friends in the 
middle and lower parts of the state, where stable 
manure is not accessible to all, to try this experi- 
meut. Let a farmer set apart, for this purpose, 


five or ten acres, if stone lime cannot be had, 


One of 


| growth is matured in one summer; and we know 
\that the development of vegetation is much 

quicker when spring does open in countries far to 
the north, than in the tropics. In Lapland and on 

Hudson’s Bay, the full leaf is unfolded in one or 
| two weeks, when spring begins, although it re- 
quires six or eight weeks inthe south, Nature 
|makes upin despatch for the want of length in 
| her seasons, and this enables us to cultivate the 


tion. The beans, pumpkins, potatoes, peas, cab- 
| bages, lettuce, celery, beets, turnips, and thousands 
of others, seem to disregard climate, and grow in 
‘any region or latitude where man plants and che- 
rishes them. The fig is becoming common in 
France ; the banana, pine-apple, and many other 
plants, fave crossed the line of the tropics; and 
thousands of the plants valuable for food, clothing, 
and medicine, and such as are cultivated for their 
beauty, fragrance, or timber, are extending their 


toman. Plants lately introduced, whose cultiva- 


tion has not runthrough many ages or years, have 
acquired but little latitude in their growth, and 
show but little capacity to bear varions climates, 
becatise time has not yet habituated them to such 
changes, and human cares have not imparted to 
them new habits and new powers. 


climates, and promise much comfort and resource | 


| in a saucer, in which the pot siould be placed.— 
Those who are afraid of injuring the vases, by bu- 

| rying them, should at least leave them in the open 

air as long as possible, observing strictly what has 

| been said relative to the watering. 

| The best time to plant these bulbs is in Septem- 

ber or October, 

| The Narcissus and Tulip require nearly the 

| same treatment. 

To succeed in the cultivation of the double 
Jonquile, it is necessary to plant them in pots, after 
they put out their roots and leaves in open air, 
}and then to remove them to some airy and sunny 
place ; the pots in a saucer, which should be al- 
‘ways full of water, as this flower requires great 
humidity, The best time for planting the Jon- 
quile is in August or September. 








The frequent notices of the fine gooseberries 
grown in the garden of Isaac Mc}\im, Esq. of this 
city, has caused numerous applications to us for the 
mode pursued in their culture, The following 
brief but comprehensive article, has been handed 
to us by Mr McKim, and clearly describes the me- 
thod pursued in the successful cultivation of his 
gooseberries. There appears to be but one omis- 
sion, and that was probably considered so palpably 





necessary as notto require special notice ;—that is, 
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the selection of the best kinds of gooseberries for 
cultivation, without which all modes of culture 
must of course fail._—4merican Farmer. 


ON THE PROPER CULTIVATION OF THE 
GOOSEBERRY. 

When the plants are two years old take them up 
from the nursery and trim off all the suckers, anc 
lower branches, leaving only one stem with a few! 
branches atthe top. Plant them ina rich light soil 
in a moist situation, and where they will be partially 
shaded by branches of trees. In the autumn, cover 
the ground around them with manure from the cow 
yard, The latter end of February thin out the 
branches very much, cutting them off close to the 
stem, taking out all such as cross each other, but be 
sure not to shorten the branches, for that causes 
them to throw out a great deal of wood and very 
little fruit. In the spring a quantity of young 
suckers will come up round the stem, all these must 
be cut off when green, as also any others that grow | 
in the middle of the bush, which must be kept open 
soas to admit the air freely. It is also a great 
support to the bush to drive a stake into the ground | 
close to the stem, as keeping it steady causes the | 
fruit to be larger. This treatment is to be con- 
tinued annually, and the fruit instead of depreciat-- 
ing as is usual, will rather improve in size, as has’ 
been proved by some planted 15 or 20 years ago. | 
The ground must be 'spaded in the spring and kept | 
perfectly clear of weeds. 








From the Genesee Farmer. | 


DOMESTIC WINE. 

Sin—I am gratified to find that the sample of 
wine I sent you was approved by yourself and 
friends—it was made as follows: The ripe grapes, 
were picked from the stems and crushed, then 
measured, and the same quantity of water was 
added, The mixture was suffered to ferment in a 
cask, of which the head was taken out, for four 
days. It was then strained, and to the juice 
which was about 27 galls. was added 50 lbs. of 
Muscovado sugar, which was well stirred to dis- 
solve it, The liquor was then put into a cask of 
26 galls., which was kept constantly filled up to 
the bung; when the violence of the fermentation 
was over, the bung was put over the hole, but not 
driven in; some time afterwards it was stopped. 
close, and so remained till the following March, | 
when it was fined with white of eggs, and one 
gallon cogniac brandy was added, It was bottled 
off when 10 months old. | 
I am sir, your obd’t. serv’t. | 

A Grovetann Farmer. | 





A Malay sailor being at Mobile, some years since 
is said to have addressed some Choctaw Indians in 
his native tongue, that he held a Jong conversation 
with them, and declared there was no difference in 
language.—It is said in the Plymouth Memorial 
that he belonged to brig Columbia, of Boston, the 
captain of which belonged to Cape Cod and told 
the story. 





Count Leon and suite were lately at Erie, Pa. He 
Wishes to obtain 100,000 acres in a body, and has 
had Rapp’s settlement in view ; but it is doubtful 
if he ean find so much good land in a body there. 








In 1786 the British Government paid the Land- | 
grave of Hesse £471,000 for Hessian soldiers lost|! 
in the American war, at £30 a man: the number | 
of Hessian lost must therefore have been 15,700. | 


AND HORTICULTURAL JOURNAL. 


j |, of a canter. 


land fair.’ It clears the mind ; it cheers the heart. | 


RAIL ROADS. 

Notice has been given that an application will 
be made to the Legislature of Vermont, now in 
session, for incorporating a company to make a 
railroad between Bennington and ‘Brattleboro’, 
This is intended to be a continuation of, or connex- 
ion with a projected rail road from Troy to Ben- 
nington, Another application will be made to in. 
corporate a company to build a rail road from 
Whitehall to Rutland. We hope to live long 
enough to see these works completed ; and if we 
do, we shall see them connected (or in progress) 
with the rail road from Boston to Lowell, The 
| distance, now travelled, through Lowell from Keene 
to Boston, is but 84 miles, 4 miles farther than the 
direct road through Groton and Concord. When 
rail roads are made, it will, tarough Lowell, be short 
of the present most direct route. We can then start 
at 6 in the morning, do business 4 hours in Boston, 
and reach home at 6 in the evening !— Keene Sent. 





| THE PLEASURES OF A CANTER. 

| Naporeon himself, whose resource under de- 
| madden of spirits, and incipient indisposition, was 
‘to put himself on diet, and mount his horse for a 
‘fast ride, would not have refused his assent to the 
| following description of the benefits and pleasures 
Next to this, in efficacy, asa cure 
for the blues and vapors, forthe host of imagi- 
nary diseases which are too oppressive for the 
poor hypochondriac to bear any longer, is—do not 
anticipate us, kind reader, we mean neither his 
drowning, nor marrying, nor any such venturous 
deed ; the first being a mark of insanity, the latter 
of his malice prepense to injure another’s peace of 
mind—our remedy we say is to toss the invalid 
into a stage-coach; and commend him to some 
friend in Pittsburg, St Louis, or Nashville, or any 
such decently remote part, so as to insure adequate 
jolting and attention to the safety ofneck and limb,a 
forced look abroad at scenes as they present them- 
selves, and some little efforts at civility, and a po- 
lite desire to please others, in order that the tray- 
eller may himself receive civility. 


The Travel from Albany—Rail Road Statistics 
and Revenue—The number of passengers, arriv- 
+B canter ta Ges- enue Bir ontes ev und Silens } ing oe departing from Albany daily, is not only 
the mind back to itself sooner than all the lessons | posite . Grantee then —, supposed, but is ine 
of Chrysippus and Crantor. It is the only process | ay eae ly aS y regen 2 FS oon prsssale 
that, at the same time, calms your feelings, and | hie wl 5 a single point will illustrate 


elevates your spirits, banishes blue devils, and | ‘ 
acne ae y t = of “ angels ever bri ht | From the 10th to the 20th August, there were 
gD oe eos y he : 6 1,986 1-2 passengers passed over the Mohawk and 
: : : .” | Hudson rail road, or an ay i 
It is the best preparation for all enterprises, for it prea roe average of 180 1-2 per 
puts a man in good humor both with the world | ¥ e 
: ‘ rom the 20th August 
and himself; and whether you are going to make ictal: ie anion a sent: wd pp Seeannes, 4 
a speech or scribble a scene—whether you are| yo? a eEreg ee 
k | iene sf | neal that road was 9029 or an average, daily, of 322}. 
ae ie ee ee ee | This is a revenue equal to $58,766 25 per an- 
horse. As you bound along, your wit will bright- cate, .. Cheratentn ef die f : Bir ™ d 
j loquence blaze, your courage grow | F I te FORd ere catimated at 
om, ond your oe ad nage & | $40 per day, $14,600 per annum. Leaving a net 
more adamantine, and your generous feelings burn | * A oe , 4 5 
with a livelier flame, And when the exercise is | "°’°?"® °” $44,166 25 or nearly 15 per cent per 
. annum, or $300,000, for a single track. The pas- 


over, the excitement does not cease, as when it | / ‘ 
rows from music, for your blood rma and the | *°U8°s by the canal and turnpike are estimated 
g 9 y Ps | to exceed the number now passing on the rail road ; 


brilli our eye is fed by your bubbling | 
willianey of y J : yy ng | so that the actual number of passenger to and from 
pulses, Then, my young friend, take my advice 


—rush into the world, and triumph will grow out mig nah ae may be estimated at not 
of your quick life, like Victory bounding from the I ye 


The above returns, it will he perceived, do not 
» ealth. : : ; “ie a 
palm of ae . — ve - x include any part of the season of the influx at the 


Springs. Including that season, with the Saratoga 
rail road in operation (and that work is rapidly pro- 
gressing), and with the general abandonment of 
other modes oftravel and transportation, which may 
be expected when the rail road shall be completed 
from one city to the other; and the number that 
will pass on the road will average 800 per day, 

The fact is not only a striking exhibit of the 
number of persons arriving and departing from this 
city, but of the great and increasing income of the 
rail road company—W. Y. 4m. Advocate. 








BEES. 

The following extract from a Communication 
to the Bristol County Agricultural Society, shews 
the manner in which the writer has succeeded in 
excluding from his Hives insects so often destruc- 
tive to Bees. 

‘In the first place, I plant the posts of my bee- 
house in troughs or gutters, filled with water to 
prevent insects from getting into the hives, and 
frequently strew fine salt at the mouth of the 
hives to prevent the worms from troubling the 
bees. I have kept bees for four or five years, 
and have never been troubled with any kind of 
insects. ‘Jacop Sueparp, Norton.’ 


Hudson and Mohawk Railroad.—It was the 
American and not the English locomotive, which 
went up the day before yesterday in thirtyeight 

By the oficial census, just published at Wash-| minutes and returned in thirtythree, ‘ Brother 
ington, it appears that the whole number of in-| Jonathan,’ as yet, is decidedly in advance of ¢ John 
habitants in the United States is 12,856,407, of} Bull.’—.4b, Argus. 
which 10,526,368 are whites, 319,647 free color- 
ed, and 2,010,572 slaves. By the census of 1820, 
there were 7,856,269 whites, 233,400 free color-| single, seed this season, 26 pumpkins weighing 486 
ed, and 1,531,436 slaves. The increase of whites | lbs. most of them fit for use. There is a loud call 
has therefore been 2,670, 099, or 34 per cent; of}forthem from the neighborhood of Windsor, Vt. 
free colored 86,247, or 37 per cent; and of slave, | and Claremont, N. H. where they are at a loss how 
479,136 or 31 percent. Total increase 3,218,276 jto keep Thanksgiving, from dearth of pumpkins.— 
or 324 per cent. Patriot. 











Mr Jabez Reed, Wilton, N. Y. has raised from a 
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WORCESTER | 


| the balls entire. 


choice of a warm spot on a south border, they 
are now transplanted by digging a hole sufficiently 


large to receive the contents of each pot; care be- 


ing taken not to disturb the roots, but to preserve 
They are planted in rows 4 feet 


quired for six mouths, and being usually purebased 
in small quantities will cost $21, leaving a clear 
saving by the use of coal of $16 50 during a single 
winter, 

We have seen one of the above named stoves 


| 
| 
| 


j 


© e . \ . ’ Tr ~ 1 . 
This Anniversary, we learn was celebrated | apart, and 2 feet in the rows, in the alternate man- | at the store of Allen & Co. No, 72 State Sireet, 


with more than usual display on the 20th’ inst. | 
Want of health prevented our attendance, (a cir | 
cumstance which we regretted extremely) and we | 
must therefore depend on report and ‘ Reports’ | 
for materials from which to fabricate our notice. 

The Worcester Yeoman contains the only ac- | 
count of this exhibition with which we have as | 
yet been favored. According to that paper the | 
collection of animals, as a whole, was 1i0t superior | 
to what it has been in some former years, There | 
was a falling off in fat Cattle, and other neat 
stock, except working oxen and steers. These 
improve in number and appearance, and in excel- 
lence of discipline from year to year; and are 
undoubtedly superior toany exhibition of the kind 
in the United States. 

The manufactured articles, especially those of 
the household kind were apparentiy more numerous 
and of a better quality than on any former occa- 
sion, particularly the Carpetings, Hearth Rugs, 
Veils, and smaller articles. 

The collection of people was thought to be 
greater than on any former occasion. The exhi- 
bition was distinguished by the presence of a num- 
ber of eminent men, among whom were the Hon. 
D. Webster, A. H. Everett, E. Everett, J. Welles, 
&c, who ‘ by their sentiments and compliments, 
in speeches and toasts, contributed much to the 
instruction and amusement of all who were pre- 
sent. Many of these attend, without doubt by 
invitation from Gov, Lincoln, whois President of 
the Agricultural Society, and always presides on 
these occasions with promptness and ability, and 
deserves their thanks for his successful exertions 
in furthering and advancing its objects, not only 
in the regularity and despatch of the business of 
the day, but in his attention and hospitality to 
guests, officers, committees &c, whom he entertain- 
ed at his own house.’ 

The Address by Hon. Oliver Fiske was well 
written, and interspersed with frequent passages of 
wit and humor. We hope we may be able to pre- 
sent it to our readers. 





From the Gardener’s Magazine. 
ON RAISING AN EARLY CROP OF PEAS, AS PRAC- 
TISED IN A GARDEN AT CHICHESTER. 

Sirn—Mr Main’s letter in vol. vi. page 555 has 
induced me to communicate my method for rais- 
ing an early crop of peas, which I have practised 
for the last twelve years with perfect success, and 
which will I think, be found on trial decidedly 
superior both to Mr Main’s mode, and to the old 
one of transplanting peas, so well known to the 
gardeners in the neighborhood of London. My 
method is this: 

In the first or second week in November, I se- 
lect six dozen pots of the 16 size, and fill them 
within 2 inches of the top with light rich mould. 
I then sow all over the surface with the early 
frame peas, but not so thick as to touch each other. 
I make a little better than a quart sow the whole. 
The pots are then filled up with the same mould, 
and placed in a cool frame or vinery, protected 
from frost and mice. In the first week of March 
(in England) they will be-about 6 inches high and 


jing the least check. 





the pots well filled with roots. Having made 


ner or that which some gardeners term ‘ breaking 
the lines’. If the nights should prove frosty, I 
cover each tuft with a flower pot, and take it off 
every morning, Which prevents them from receiy 

At tbe latter end of the 
month the pots are taken away, and the peas are 
sticked, each tuft separately, and inclining a little 
outwards at top to allow the plants plenty of room 
to spread, This method is quite applicable to all 
dwarf growing peas, which will never be’ found 
too thick: the air having a free circulation round 
each tuft, they begin bearing nearer the ground 
than those grown in the usual way and in parallel 
lines, and I find them bear much better. Peas 
are in general sown too thickly in the drills, and by 
that means they are drawn up so weak that they 
seldom produce any pods tiil arrived at their full 
growth, and then only near the top. 

From the Istto the 10th of May I generally gath- 
er my first dish of green peas; and I find the above 
number of pots will supply a family, upon an 
average, with three dishes of green peas per weck, 
till the first or second week in June. 

The advantage of this method will, I think, be 
obvious to your readers ; by it the plants receive no 
check in the transplanting: whereas in the com- 
mou practice of transplanting they receive a severe 
check, from which they donot recover in less than 
a fortnight, and which of course may be consider- 
ed a fortnight lost at this season of the year, nor 
indeed can it be expected that they will ever grow 
so fine as when they receive nocheck. C. V. R, 

Chichester, Jan. 1, 1831. 

' ANTHRACITE STOVE, 

In Poulson’s American Advertiser, favorable 
mention is made of acheap Coal Stove, one of 
which was deposited by Mr Stemhaner in the late 
Exhibition ofthe Franklin Institute in Philadelphia, 

This apparatus consists of a furnace or cylinder of 
sheet iron with fire clay, a cast iron moveable cover, 
a grate adapted to burning small or chesnut coal : 
Over the furnace may be placed, a Jarge or small 
kettle for boiling clothes, or for cooking, or the cover 
may be put on, and it is then adapted to heating a 
kettle, flat-irons, or may be used as a gridle for ba- 
king cakes. 

An elbow joint of pipe connects the furnace with 
a sheet iron circular oven, through which the pro- 
duets of combustion pass, and from thence are con- 
veyed to the chimney with any required length of 
pipe.—Some persons have objected to exposing the 
meat to the products of combustion, but it is believ- 
ed by competent judges that meat thus cooked is 
better than when done or smothered in a close oven, 
and experience coincides with this opinion. The 
oven being perpetnally heated is always ready for 
use, aud is well adaptedto warming the apartment. 

One ton and a half of fine coal, costing $4,50 will 
last six months, using it 14 hours each day, or less 
than three cents per day, or the fire may be kept 
in it during the night by covering it with ashes, at 
very little additional expense. The price of the 
stove, pipe, pans, &c, is $6,50, and although de- 
signed fur the use of the indigent, is well worthy 
the trial of all who study convenience and economy, 

Not less than three cords of oak wood are re- 





jand are much pleased with the simplicity, ingenui- 
ity and economy displayed in its construction.—Ed, 





WM. E. Farmer. 


Mammoth Productions.—Mr Philip P. Spalding 


of Chemsford, Ms. has sent to the office of the 


New England Farmer a watermelon weighing 37 
(Ibs. and Mr Nathaniel Smith of Hopkinton, Mass, 
a sunflower measuring 41 inches in circumference ; 
| this 
| 


last production was raised in St Lawrence Co, 
Y. where much attention is paid to its culture 
for the purpose of extracting oil from the secd. In 
the field where this was gathered, one stalk was 
noticed which measured 11 feet in height and 83 
inches in circumference at the ground, Sunflower 
oil answers very well for lamps and is much pre- 
ferred to any other. 





FRUITS EXHIBITED 

Atthe Hall of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, Saturday, Oct. 22, 1831. 

By John Prince, Msq. Roxbury, Beurré de Roi 
Pears, they deservedly hold a very high rank among 
the choicest varieties. 

By Mr Crafts, Napoleon Pears. 

By Gen.Wingate, Portland, large Russet Seedling 
Pears, a very fine fruit, although it had been gather- 
ed rather too Jong. (See his letter in the last N. E. 
Farmer.) He also exhibited a handsome specimen 
of the Monstrous Pippin, raised by Mr J. D. Robin- 
son, Bath, Me. 

By Mr J. F. Wingate, Bath, good St Michael 
Pears, and a large fruit of the Purple Egg plant. 

By Mr E. Vose, a basket, and one beautiful clus- 
ter of Orange Quinces, by far the finest variety 
cultivated in this vicinity, with which we are ac- 
quainted—also the Portugal Quince—also Black 
Muscat, and another variety of Grapes of very good 
quality. 

By Mr D. Fosdick, Pound Pears and a good speci- 
men of Isabella Grapes. 

By Dr Shurtleff, a sample of Pears, name unknown. 

By Mr Manning, handsome Newtown Vergalieu 
Pears, ‘said to be native, raised from seed at New- 
town, L. Island, great bearer, keeps till Dee. fine 
for baking and a middling good fruit for eating.’ 

By Mr Nathaniel Seaver, Roxbury, a branch con- 
taining four clusters of good Catawba Grapes. 

By Mr D. Griffith, Portland, a specimen of native 
Pears, buttery, but without much flavor. 

By Mr John Howland, Jr. New Bedford, Missouri 
Grapes, they were thought to be very good native 
Grapes, but did not appearto good advantage on 
account of having been too long confined in a close 
box; some cuttings for distribution, would be very 
acceptable. In behalf of the Committee, 

E. M. RICHARDS. 


New B-dford, 10th mo. 17th, 1331. 
SamuE.t Downer, 

RESPECTED Frienp—Agreeably to my promise, | 
send herewith some Missouri Grapes, which I regret are 
not in a better condition. As they are the first grown in 
this place, I have had so many tasters, that when I came 
to pick them there was not a perfect bunch among them. 
I do not consider them to be perfectly ripe, owing, as I 
suppose, to the situation of the vine; it being trained 
against the east wall of my garden, where it is deprived 
of the morning sun. They have however ripened bet- 
ter than some Isabella grapes, along side of them. 

The vine is of vigorous growth, and I think promises 
to be as productive as the Isabella. Should they be con- 
sidered by the committee on fruits, of the Horticultural 
Society, to be worth cultivating, I will forward some 











cuttings for distribution. Respectfully, 
JOHN HOWLAND, Jr. 
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Spler did Bulbous Roots. 

Just received at the Agricultural Warehouse and Seed 
Store, No. 504 North Market-street, direct from Van 
Eeden & Co. Harlem, Holland, a large assortment of 
Bulbous Flower Roots, comprising the finest varieties of 

HYACINTHS—(double and single) dark blue, porce- 
lain blue, red, rosy colored, pure white with yellow eye, 
white with rosy eye, aed yellow with various eyes ; from 
124 cts to $100 each 

TULIPS—splendid variegated, red, yellow and mixed, 
124 cts each $1 per dozen, (our importation of fine tu- 
lips is very large, aud we are enabled to put some sorts 
as a low as $6 per 100—an object to those who wish to 
form a superb tulip bed.) 

CROWN !MPERIALS—assorted, of the most splendid | 
colors, and showy flowers, large roots, 25 to 38 cts each, | 
(extra fine roots.) 

' JONQUILLES—sweet scented, finest roots 124 cents | 





each. 

POLYANTHUS NARCISSUS—fragrant, white with | 
citron cups, extra sized rvots, 25 cts each. 

DOUBLE NARCISSUS—tragrant, of all colors, 124 | 
cts each—per dozen, $1. 

SPRING CROCUS—of all colors, 64 cts each, 50 cts | 

er dozen: | 

PODOPHYLLUM PELTATUM—fa most singular | 
production, fruit bearing and medicinal) 12} cts each. 

The above roots are from the same house from which | 
we received our supply last season, and which gave such 
universal satisfaction; some of the double Hyacinths 
having produced bells 1 inch and 8-10ths in diameter. 

Purchasers are requesied to notice that the above roots 
are not purchased at auction, and are all remarkable for 
their size, and for the beauty and delicacy of tint of their 
flowers. 

Also, a further supply of Bulbous Roots, comprising 
Large White fragrant Lilies, 124 cts each, 1 dollar per 
dozen, Tiger (spotted) Lilies, same price, Martagon or 
Turk’s Caps Lilies, same price. tf 

Cobb’s Treatise on Silk, 

Just published, and for sale at the Agricultural Ware- 
house and Seed Store, No 504 North Market street, 

A Manual, containing information respecting the 
Growth of the Mulberry Tree, with suitable Directions 
for the Culture of Silk—In three parts—with colored en- 
gravings. By J.H.Cops, A. M. Published by diree- 
tion of His Excellency Gov. Lincoln, agreeably to a 
Resolve of the Legislature of Massachusetts. Price 374 
cents. Oct. 26. 

Gardener wants a Situation, 

A man who served a regular apprenticeship in the 
garden of the Marquis of Waterford, Ireland, and can 
produce the best of recommendations, would have no 
objection to go into a family, this winter, to take care of 
horses and other faymer’s work, with which he is ac- 
quainted. Apply at this Office. ° Oct. 26. 

Prime Winter Wheat. 

Just received at J. B. Russell’s Seed Store, No. 504 
North Market Street— 

A few bushels of the celebrated Black Sea Winter 
Wheat, described by Mr Marvin, in this week’s New 
England Farmer, and raised by him near Lake Erie; 
price $3 per bushel. It is thought this will prove a 
valuable acquisition to New England; the seed is of re- 
markably fine appearance, wholly free from small grain 
or mixture with other seeds, and we think cannot fail to 
give satisfaction. Farmers are requested to call and ex- 
amine it. Oct. 19. 














Pear Seedlings. 

For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse, No. 52 
North Market Street— 

Pear SeepuinGs, of vigorous growth, and prom- 
ising appearance, raised within six miles of Boston, in 
fine order for nurseries—the largest size are from 18 to 
24 inches in length, the whole plant; price $10 per 
thousand ; the second size from 12 to 18 inches in length, 
price $5 per thousand. They will be suitably packed 
as wanted, for transportation to any distance. Oct. 19. 








Brighton Nursery. 

The Messrs WiNsuHIPs are now ready to execute or- 
ders for Fruit, Forest,and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, &e, 
Isabella and other Grape Vines, among which are the 
Black Cape, 2 and 3 years old; SHEPARDIA TREES, 
strong and healthy plants, 2 feet high, at the reduced 
price of 50 cts. each, sure to do well, with common cul- 
ture, being remarkable for their hardiness and beauty. 

Any orders left with our Agent, J. B. Russexux, Pub- 


HORTICULTURAL REGISTER 
(PUBLISHED IN LONDON.) 

The Horticultural Register, and General Magazine of 
all Useful and Interesting Discoveries connected with 
Natural History and Rural Subjects, is published monthly | 
in London. Subscriptions received by - 

MUNROE & FRANCIS, 
127 Washington street. | 


FRUIT TREES. 

For sale at the Kenrick Nurseries, in 
NewrTon, near Boston, a most extensive as- 
sortment of Apples, Pears, Peaches, Plums, 
Cherries, Apricots, Nectarines, Almonds, 
Mutberries, Quinces, Raspberries, Gooseber- 
ry and Currant bushes, Grape Vines of the best loreign | 
sorts, and 25 finest varieties of Strawberries, including 
the most rare, productive and esteemed. | 

Also about 400 varieties of the most hardy ornamental | 
trees and shrubs, and superb hardy roses, including Silver | 
Firs, varieties of Spruce, Flowering Horse Chesnuts, 
Flowering Catalpas, Mountain Ash with beautiful clus- 
ters of red berries in autumn and winter, Purple Acacia, | 
Three Thorned and Thornless Acacia, Butternuts, Ailan- 
thus or tree of Heaven, Elms, American and Scotch, 
Sugar Maples, Weeping Willows, do. do. Napoleon from | 
St Helena tree, Honeysuckles. Many cf the above sorts 
of trees of extra sizes, for ornamenting highways and 
commons. 

Wuitre Muvsernies, genuine sort for silk worms, 
by the 100 or 1000 for Plantations. 

IsaBeELLA and Carawsa Grape Vines, either singly 
or at reduced prices by the 100 or 1000. 

Cuina Roses, CH1nesE CHRYSANTHEMUMS, GE- 
RANEUMS, &c. &c. ° 

Written orders addressed either to JoHN or WILLIAM 
KENRICK, NEwrTon, are regularly received by the 
daily mail, and will be promptly attended to, or they 
may if more convenient be left with J. B. Russell, at the 
New England Farmer office, where also, catalogues may 
be obtained gratis on application. But purchasers are in- 
vited when convenient to call and examine the trees, &c, 
for themselves, and make their own selections ; but when | 
this is not convenient, then let them forward their or- 
ders, relying that the very best possible selection will be 
made for them. Trees when destined for a distant place, 
are carefully packed either in clay or moss, and tnats, 
and delivered whenever ordered in Boston free of any 
charge for transportation. eptD1 Oct. 19. 


Oct. 26. 





| 








Economical Oils. 

SAMUEL DOWNER has for sale at his Oil Factory, 
at the head of Foster’s wharf, (in the building lately oc 
cupied by Joha Trull, as a Distillery,) the following oils: 

Imitation Winter Sperm Oil, made expressly and only 
for the Argand or Circular Wick Lamp, burns well, is 
free from crust, and will stand the cold as well, or better, 
than winter strained sperm. 

{mitation Summer Oil, burns well in any Lamp, and 
quite free from crusting. 

Double Refined Whale Oil, also burns well in any 
Lamp. 

N. B. The above mentioned Oils will not in any man- 
ner injure Lamps, -and should they not, on trial, give | 
satisfaction, will be taken back and money returned. 

Also for sale,—Olive Oil, Ist and 2d quality. Neats 
Foot, do. do. Gas Oil, (so called) prepared from Alcohol! | 
and Spirits Turpentine. Single refined Whale Oil; | 





| ries, Altheas, and Forest Trees. 


a eS — 


Jewelry, Watches and Fancy Goods. 

WM. M. WESSON, No. 105 Washington Street, 
Boston, is constantly supphed with a good assortment 
of Watches, Silver and Piated Ware, Jewelry, Cutlery, 
Trays of all kinds, Fancy Goods, &c, &c, which he will 
dispose of at as low arate as can be purchased in the 
city. [C7 Watches repaired and warranted, 


Grape Vines, 

For sale by the Subscriber, at his Garden in Dorches- 
ter, several varieties of Grape Vines, Scotch Gooseber- 
Among the former are 

Black Hamburg, 

Ova! Purple, 

Round Black, 2 to 4 years old—have borne fruit 

White Muscadine, } the present year. 

White Chasselas, ~| 

Constantia. 

Black and white Moscatel—one year old. The parent 
vines are represented to have borne clusters weighing 
26 Ibs. 

Barcelona, a beautiful fruit, one year old. 


4 . 
pre vogy ) Procure’ for ine by the Consul at 
, te as Cadiz, and said to be the most val- 


“ De Peta. } uable Grapes produced in Spain. 


Clarence, or No. 13, a valuable variety, and great 
bearer. 

Isabella, 

Catawba, 

Bland, 

With many other sorts. 

Orders for any quantity of the above will be promptly 
executed, on application by mail, or otherwise, at the 
Garden, or at 74 Congress street. 

Oct. 5, Bt ZEBEDEE COOK, Jr. 

Bulbous Flower Roots. 

For sale by J. B. Russell, No. 52 North Market 
Street, Boston-—— 

A few Double Crimson Peony Roots—50 cents each. 
Large white Lily Roots, extra size, 124 cents each—@1,00 
per dozen. Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, Iris, fe. 

New England Farmer's Almanac for 1832, 

Just published by J. B. Russell, at the office of the 
New Eugland Farmer, 52, North Market Street, ané 
Carter, Hendee & Babcock, Wasbington Street, the 
New England Farmer's Almanae, for 1832,by T. G. 
Fkssenpen, Editor of the New England Farmer—the 
Astronomical calculations by Rosert T. Paine, Esq. 


Native. 





Briguron Marxrr—AMonday, Oct. 24. 
{Reported for the Chronicle and Patriot. | 

At Market this day 1520 Beef Cattle, 1609 Stores, 
4125 Sheep, and 3246 Swine. About 200 Stores, and 950 
Swine have been before reported. 

Pricrns.—Beef Cattle—We quote for a few yoke of 
extra at $5 25, prime at 4 75 a 5, good at 4a 4 50, thin 
275 a 3 75. 

Barrelling Cattle.—Mess 3 67 a3 75; No.1,317a8 
25; No. 2,2 81, a3. 

Working Oxen--Plenty and in fair demand, many 
sules were effected. We noticed sales at $50, 57, 60, 68, 
72, 75, and 80. 

Cows and Calves—Sales were effected at $16, 19, 22, 
24, 25, and 27. 

Sheep—An unusual number of good Sheep were at 
market, and sales were slow; we noticed lots taken as 





lisher of the New England Farmer, will be promptly at- 
tended to. tf Oct. 12. 





Common, do. do. ; and Foots, suitable for Vessels’ Bot- | follow—for Store Sheep 1 374, 150, 1 624 and 1 75; lots 
tomes, or Soap Grease. It Oct. i9. ‘ t@ be sldughtered at 1 92, 2,212, 217, 2 25, 250, and 
, 7 og |275; a lot, part wethers, at 3 and 350; a loi of extra 
Farm Wanted. | at S4 each, and a lot at $5 each. 
Wanted to purchase, or hire, a good Farm within! — sipine—Market continues full; we noticed anentire lot 
seven miles, south or west of Boston, containing foriy | of 290, more than half Barrows, at 4c.; one lot of 80, half 
to eighty acres of land, with genteel dwelling house. | Barrows, at 44, lot of 60 selected, two thirds Barrows at 
good barn, &c. Apply to J. B. Russell, Farmer office, | 4c 3a lot of 6), toclose, at 3%c.; many buyers are at 
Boston—if by letier, post paid. tf Oct. 19. | market and will probably purchase tomorrow. Retaik 
" = A | price 44 for Sows, and 54 for Barrows. , 
(> Ammun tion | Stores—Sales continue to be made at former prices. 
Ot the best quality aud west prices, for sporting— | _oninnseenniisiiainil siege - 
constantly for sale at COPELAN D'S POW DER STORE New York Cattle Market, Oct. 21.—At market this 
6 Broad Street. week 1000 head Beef Cattle, of which a much greater 
N. B. If the quality is not found satisfactory, it may | proportion than usual were very fine. All sold: quickly 
be returned, and the money willbe retunded t! Jan. at $5 a7. Sheep and Lambs 3000 in market, prices fully 
— | sustained, if anything have aivanced—we quote Sheep. 
European Leeches. | $2.05, Lambs2a3, Fat Hogs scarce and in demand— 
The subscriber has made such arrangements abroid We quote 4,59. Cows and ( ee demand, and sell 
as to enable him to be constantly supplied with the gen. ‘duick at good prices.—WV. ¥. D. Adv. 
uiné medical Leech. All orders wili receive prompt a‘ \7In the New York market only the quarters of 
tention. EBENEZER WIGHT, Beef are weighed, the hide and rough tallow being inclu- 
46, Milk street, opposite Federal-st., Apothecary. ded without weighing. At Brighton, the hide and. tak~ 
August 8. eoptf low are weighed as well as the quarters, 
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The following extracts are from asma!! pamphlet lately repub- | 
lished by Lilly & Wait, and Carter § !lendee, entitled 
KNOWLEDGE FOR THE PEOPLE, 


OR, THE PLAIN 


SCELLANY. 


WHY AND BECAUSE, 

Why are Burton, Nottingham, and other towns on 
the Trent, so celebrated for their ales ? 

Because the water with which the ales are made, 
runs over a rock of gypsum, or carbonate of lime ; 
the hardness of the water being in these, as well as 
other instances, favorable to the manufacture, 

The same brewer cannot, with the same malt, 
produce an equal beer, in any other part of the 
kingdom.* 

The Barnstable and Liverpool ales, and some 
others also of excellent quality, are brewed with 
hard water. The Derby malt, much used in Lan- 
cashire, is found to make better beer in that county 
than in Derbyshire, and inay be supposed that the 
Lancashire waters, generally containing much car- 
bonate and and sulphate of lime, occasion the dif- 
ference. 

Why was beer first called ‘ entire,’ and ‘ porter ?’ 

Because of the following circumstances.—Be- 
fore the year 1730, the malt liquors in general use 
in London were ale, beer, and twopenny ; and it 
was customary for the drinkers of malt liquor to 
call for a pint, or tankard, of half-and-half, that is, 
a half of ale and a half of beer, a half of ale and 
half of twopenny, or half of beer and half of twopen- 
ny. In course of time it also became the practice 
to call for a pint, or tankard, of three threads, mean- 
ing a third of ale, of beer, and of twopenny ; and 
thus, the publican had the trouble to go to three 
casks, and turn three cocks fora pint of liquor, To 
avoid this inconvenience and waste, a liquor was 
made which should partake of the same united 
flavors of ale, beer, and twopenny, which was call- 
ed entire or entire-butt ; and as it wasa very hear- 
ty and nourishing iiquor, it was very suitable for 
porters and other working people hence it obtain- 
ed the name of porter. 

Why does porter drink better out of a pewter or tin 
pot, than from glass or earthen ware ? 

Because of the galvanic influence of the green 
copperas, (used to give it a frothy top,) and the 
metal on the lips; thus forming, as it were, the 
elements of a galvanic pile. 

Why are hops used in beer 2 

Because the aroma and bitterness of the hop 
take off the mawkishness of fermented worts, and 
prevent the beer from becoming sour. 

Gervase Markham says ;‘ The general use is 
by no means to put any hops into ale: making that 





* A curious circumstance lately occurred in connexion 
with one of the able treatises published by the Society for 
the Diffusion of usefiil Knowledge, in ‘the Art of 
Brewing,’ the author of which treatise stated that gypsum 
and chalk were used in the manufacture of Burton ale. 
The ale-brewers at Burton, conceiving themselves ag- 
grieved by this charge of sophistication, commenced an 
action against the Society, in the Court of King’s Bench. 
This action was, however, withdrawn, when it was urged 
by Mr Brougham, that the author of the treatise had stat- 
ed this as a fact, because he had been unable to prepare 
ale similar to the Burton, without the admixture of these 
ingredients. An experienced chemist was subsequently 
sent to Burton, to whom every facility was afforded by the 
brewers, and who found that these substances were largely 
contained in natural solution in the water with which the 
Brewery was supplied, and which takes its rise in a gyp- 
sum rock, With an ynderstanding thai this explanation 
should be published in each succeeding treatise, the ac- 


'the difference between it and beere, that the one| 
hath hops, and the other none : but the wiser pee | 


iues do find an error in that opinion, and say that 
the vtter want of hops is the reason why ale lastet! 
so little a time, but either dyeth or soureth, and 


allow half a pound of good hops.’—.Matson Rusli- 
que, 1616. 

Why was a pillow stuffed with hops formerly recom- 
mended for easing pain ? 

Because of the narcotic and stupifying effects of 
the hops which soon produced sleep. 

Why are hops heavily pressed and closely packed ? 

Because it is believed to preserve their strength 
in keeping : if not so packed, they would become 
damp, and sometimes mouldy. 

Why are old hops comparatively of little value ? 

Because the fine flavor of hops does not exist a 
twelvemonth. Beyond that time they are old hops ; 
and are sold atacheaper rate to the porter brewer. 
A year or two longer, and the bitter itself disap. 
pears, and the whole becomes nothing better than 
chaff. The same deterioration takes place when 
infused in the beer, The flavor is but of momen- 
tary duration, and the bitler principle gradually de- 
cays. 

Why is the best cider made from judiciously mixed 
apples ? 

Because the requisite qualities of richness, astrin- 
gency and flavor, are thus obtained, which seldom 
can be had from one kind.—T". 4. Knight. 

Why do not cider and perry rank as wines ? 

Because they contain so much malic acid, which 
is injurious to the fermentation requisite for wine. 
The acid in the grape is chiefly tartaric. 

Why was the invention of wine probably coeval with 
the grape ? 

Because the delicious sweetness of the grape 
juice suggested its separation from the fruit, as a 
drink, The principle of fermentation is present in 
the grape: the juice, if kept a few hours, will 
spontaneously ferment ; and the singular appear- 
ance of the effervesence, resembling boiling in the 
cold, would sufficiently stimulate curiosity to com- 
plete the process. The enlivening effects of the 
liquor when vinous, would also assist. It is, there- 
fore, very probable, that wine was discovered near- 
ly 6000 years since, very shortly after the creation 
of the world. 

Why does olive oil, poured in a cask of wine, pre- 
serve it in draught ? 

Because the oil, spread in a thin layer upon the 
surface of the vine, prevents the evaporation of its 
| spirituous part, and hinders its mixing with the at- 
|mospheric air, which would not only turn the wine 
sour, but change its constituent parts, 

Why does wine crust in the wood ? 

Because of the constant evaporation, varying ac- 
cording to the wood of the cask, and the surround - 
ing temperature, In casks of chestnut, it evapo- 
rates rapidly ; in those of mulberry, oak, and other 
closed grained woods, it proceeds more slowly: it 
occurs, however, in all of these, which accounts 
for the vious odor ina cellar where wines are 
stored in the wood, however thick the casks, and 
however careful they may be bunged. 

Why is wine most liable to turn sour in spring and 
autumn ? 

Because at those seagons the fermentation is often 
renewed by frequent and sudden changes of tem- 
perature, which cause a corresponding expansion of 
condensation of the body of liquor, and of the air 
in the cask. 








tion was withdrawn by the counsel for the prosecution. 


therefore they will euery barrell of the “best ale | 


BY HIS EXCELLENCY 


LEVI LINCOLN, 


| GOVERNOR OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


A PROCLAMATION, 
/FOR A DAY OF PUBLIC THANKSGIVING AND PRAISE. 


In the enjoyment of the richest Blessings of a 
| Beneficent Providence, the People of this Common- 
| wealth have been carried through another Revolution 
of the Seasons ; and now, at the close of an abund- 
ant Harvest, with pious and grateful Hearts, they 
‘will seek to render to the Sovereign Disposer of 
all events, the Bounrirus Giver ofevery Good, their 
‘united tribute of ACKNOWLEDGMENTS, ADORATION 
and PRatsk. 

| With the advice and consent of the Executive 
, Council, I,therefore, invite them to observe THURS- 
|DA Y, the first day of December nect, in offices of 
‘public THANKSGIVING to Almighty God for the 
‘unmerited and unnumbered riches of his Grace con- 
ferred upon them, individually, and in their relations 
ito the community, through the past year. Let them 
iconsecrate the Day to the Worship and Homage of 
\their Maker, and in Christian Communion in their 
‘respective Congregations, Adore that Mercy which 
has spared their lives, and given them capacities and 
opportunities for social, intellectual, and religious 
improvement. In devout meditation and prayer, 
may they recognise the manifestations of Divine Fa- 
vor towards them, in the enjoyment of Health, while 
Pestilence has been permitted to desolate distant 
places ; in the preservation of Peace, while War has 
ravaged other Countries; in the Plenty which has 
supplied their wants; in the Institutions of Civil 
Government which have secured to them personal 
liberty, and the exercise of the right of private judg- 
ment ; in Literary and Charitable Associations which 
are directed to enlightening the minds, and elevating 
and expanding the affections of Men ; in the posses- 
sion of the Sacred Scriptures, in their simplicity and 
purity,by which they have a knowledge of the reveal- 
ed will of God,and the hope of Salvation,through the 
ministry and meditation of their Blessed Saviour, the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

And while, with grateful Hearts, they recount the 
Blessings by which this Nation is distinguished 
above all other People, may they unite SuprpLicaTion 
with THankseivine to Heaven, imploring the con- 
tinued smiles of Divine Providence upon our Beloved 
|Country ; that the Union of the States may be con- 
| firmed and perpetuated ; that the Government may 
‘be one of Laws wisely framed, and justly adminis- 
; tered; that intelligence, patriotism, virtue, and piety, 
| may animate the People, and a sense of responsibility 





‘and faithfulness to duty, direct their public Officers. 

And may the sincerity of their acknowledgments of 
| Dependence, and of their ascriptions of Praise, be 
manifested by Sympathy for the Oppressed, and an 
active Charity in the relief of the Destitute of their 
Fellow Men. 

Given at the Council Chamber, in Boston, this seven- 
teenth day of October, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand, eight hundred and thirtyone, and in the 
fiftysixth year of American Independence. 


LEVI LINCOLN. 


| By His Excellency the Governor, 
with the advice and consent of the Council. 

: Evwarp D. Banes, Secretary. 
God save the Commonwealth of Massachueetts. 





November 24th, is appointed for the annua! 
Thanksgiving in New Hampshire. 





| 
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